,ok  on  or  before  the 
stamped  below. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGAINST  SEXUAL 
IMMORALITY  SINCE  DEC  I,  1907* 


Total  extinction  of  public  and  semipublic  sexual  immoral- 
ity in  a city  of  the  size  of  Boston  cannot  be  hoped  for,  can 
hardly  be  imagined;  but  effectual  restraint  can  be  applied.  I 
do  not  mean  restraint  by  license  as  practiced  in  the  cities  of 
other  continents  the  world  over,  and  as  tried  at  times  in  this 
country.  Neither  do  I mean  the  restraint  common  to  almost 
all  cities  of  the  United  States  with  populations  large  enough 
to  raise  the  question, — The  restraint  which  attempts  to  confine 
vice  to  particular  localities,  which  says  to  brothel  keepers  that 
within  territories  bounded  by  certain  streets  they  may  carry 
on  their  business  untroubled,  or  at  worst  with  no  greater 
inconvenience  than  a fine  imposed  with  such  regularity  and 
moderation  as  to  become  practically  a license  fee ; which  guar- 
antees prostitutes  in  houses  or  out-of-doors  within  designated 
sections  against  the  danger  of  prosecution;  which  assures 
licentious  men  that  for  breaches  of  the  law  committed  within 
certain  territorial  limits  there  is  neither  punishment  nor 
exposure. 

Restraint  by  license  is  a surrender  to  vice  under  authority 
of  law;  restraint  by  segregation  is  a compromise  with  vice 
illegally  made,  a nullification  of  laws  by  public  officers 
appointed  to  enforce  them.  Either  license  or  segregation 
condemns  whole  neighborhoods,  in  which  the  vicious  are  but 
a minority,  to  the  common  brand  of  infamy,  and  fails  never- 
theless to  save  other  neighborhoods  from  incursions  of  vice. 

When  I speak  of  restraint,  therefore,  I mean  the  restraint 
which  is  founded  on  effective  laws,  vigilant  performance  of 
police  duty  and  that  responsive  action  by  courts  and  juries 
without  which  both  laws  and  police  are  powerless.  Until  a 
specific  law  is  violated  by  a particular  person,  the  police  can 
only  watch;  and  when  the  offence  is  detected,  they  can  do  no 
more  than  present  the  offender  and  their  evidence  to  a court. 
It  is  a judge  in  a lower  court  who  finds  guilt  or  innocence  and 
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DECEMBER  1,  1907,  TO  NOVEMBER  30,  1908. 

[From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Police  Commissioner  for  the 

City  of  Boston  for  the  Police  Year  ended  Nov.  30,  1908.] 

Until  this,  the  third  year  of  my  service  as  Police  Commis- 
sioner, I have  refrained  from  discussing  the  relations  of  the 
Police  Department  to  houses  of  ill  fame,  night  walking  and 
other  forms  of  public  or  semipublic  immorality.  Sincere  but 
inexperienced  sociologists  and  humanitarians  will  discuss  the 
subject  at  a moment’s  notice,  but  after  two  and  a half  years 
of  study,  with  the  advantage  of  daily  access  to  all  forms  of 
police  information,  I am  still  unprepared  to  do  more  than  to 
state  and  analyze  facts,  and  to  touch  the  mere  edge  of  criti- 
cism and  suggestion. 


Houses  of  III  Fame. 


There  is  a tradition  in  Boston  that  fourteen  years  ago,  under 
the  direction  of  a chairman  of  the  Board  of  Police,  then  lately 
appointed,  houses  of  ill  fame  were  closed  and.  their  keepers 
prosecuted  in  great  numbers.  Nothing  in  the  records  of  the 
department  justifies  this  tradition.  In  1894  the  number  of 
persons  prosecuted  for  keeping  houses  of  ill  fame  was  46,  and 
in  1895  the  number  was  69.  The  popular  belief  at  that  time, 
which  still  exists,  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  publicity  j 
with  which  the  work  was  then  carried  on,  and  the  knowledge  I 
that  in  the  year  immediately  preceding,  1893,  the  prosecutions  j 

had  numbered  but  19.  j 

Public  clamor  will  never  close  a house  of  ill  fame,  but  it  will 
spread  demoralization  through  the  community.  The  people 
who  live  by  this  business  care  nothing  for  public  opinion. 
They  can  be  reached  only  through  the  silent,  relentless  work 
of  the  police;  and  it  was  through  such  work  in  1908  that  114 
persons  were  brought  into  court  charged  with  keeping  houses 
of  ill  fame.  This  is  the  largest  number  in  thirty  years,  and 
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therefore  in  the  history  of  Boston,  as  the  following  statement 
of  prosecutions  will  show: 


1879  . 

51 

1880  . 

. 23 

1881  . 

. 25 

1882  . 

52 

1883  . 

. 63 

1884  . 

. 67 

1885  . 

. 43 

1886  . 

. 84 

1887  . 

. 50 

1888  . 

. 25 

1889  . 

55 

1890  . 

. 27 

1891  . 

. 31 

1892  . 

. 40 

1893  . 

. 19 

1894  . 

. 46 

1895  . 

. 69 

1896  . 

72 

1897  . 

. 54 

1898  . 

31 

1899  . 

. 68 

1900  . . * . 

. 100 

1901  . 

55 

1902  . 

. 55 

1903  . 

80 

1904  . 

. 66 

1905  . 

52 

1906  . 

. 65 

1907  . 

74 

1908  . * . 

. 114 

Legal  Evidence  Difficult  to  Obtain. 

In  order  to  secure  evidence  for  these  114  prosecutions,  205 
suspected  houses  and  apartments  were  searched  by  the  police, 
and  the  whole  number  of  searches  in  those  places  was  402. 

The  difficulties  of  this  work  are  not  in  the  least  understood 
by  the  public.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  make  even  per- 
sons of  intelligence  realize  that  no  one  can  be  convicted  of  a 
crime,  not  even  a keeper  of  one  of  these  houses,  unless  a 
specific  offence  can  be  charged,  with  precise  and  abundant 
evidence  to  sustain  it,  in  the  calm  and  judicial  atmosphere  of 
a court,  and  with  a skillful  attorney  employed  by  the  defend- 
ant to  overthrow  the  case.  An  indignant  citizen,  who  feels 
sure  of  the  bad  character  of  a house,  demands  that  it  be  closed 
by  the  police.  He  forgets  that  we  are  not  in  an  Asiatic 
despotism;  that  in  this  country  every  person  is  held  to  be 
innocent  until  his  guilt  has  been  proved;  that  the  one  thing 
which  is  of  value  to  the  police  is  the  very  thing  which  he  can- 
not produce,  or  refuses  to  produce,  and  that  is  evidence  that 
will  convince  or  help  to  convince  a court  or  jury.  He  pro- 
tests that  men  and  women  drive  up  to  the  house  and  drive 
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away  late  at  night,  that  there  are  lights,  music  and  merriment; 
and  in  his  simplicity  he  does  not  know  that  if  a policeman 
were  to  go  before  a judge  asking  for  a warrant  on  such  a state 
of  facts  he  would  be  told  that  he  did  not  know  his  business, 
that  the  appearances  which  he  described  were  to  be  found 
nightly  in  Commonwealth  avenue  and  Beacon  street  as  well 
as  in  the  shady  quarters  of  the  city.  He  does  not  know  that 
"spotter”  evidence  — the  evidence  of  a man  who  for  pay 
would  enter  these  houses  and  join  in  their  orgies  — would  not 
be  worth  the  time  it  would  take  to  present  it  to  a scornful  jury. 
He  does  not  know  that  the  law  by  its  provisions  classes  a house 
of  ill  fame  as  less  dangerous  to  the  community  than  a place 
where  trivial  gaming  is  going  on;  that  the  police  may,  with  a 
warrant  but  without  warning,  break  in  the  doors  of  a house 
in  which  it  is  suspected  that  men  are  playing  cards  or  shaking 
dice  for  money,  but ’that  the  only  practicable  way  in  which 
they  can  legally  enter  a house  of  ill  fame  is  by  means  of  a 
search  warrant  for  liquor,  obtained  in  advance  from  a court 
and  subject  to  many  chances  of  becoming  known. 

Although  the  police  made  114  prosecutions  last  year  there 
were  "high-class”  houses,  so  called,  whose  keepers  they  could 
not  reach.  Another  year  will,  perhaps,  show  a different 
result.  There  are  houses  of  this  character  to  which  no  man 
is  admitted  unless  known  to  the  keepers  or  in  the  company 
of  others  who  are  known.  The  critical  citizen  supposes  that 
any  man  is  welcomed  at  any  of  these  places  unless  he  is  sus- 
pected of  being  a policeman.  There  are  other  houses  which 
no  man  enters  and  but  few  women  inhabit.  They  have 
their  accredited  customers  among  men,  and  their  clients 
among  women,  and  by  means  of  the  telephone  customers 
and  clients  are  brought  together  in  places  not  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  police. 

How  Keepers  are  Punished. 

The  114  persons  charged  with  keeping  houses  of  ill  fame 
having  been  brought  into  court,  what  was  done  with  them? 
Taking  the  action  of  the  lower  courts  only,  for  there  were 
some  appeals  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  follow  through 
the  procedure  of  the  Superior  Court,  the  disposition  of  cases 
was  as  follows: 


Fined  $50 49 

Fined  $100 7 

Discharged 16 

Placed  on  file 11 

Placed  on  probation 3 

Prison  at  Sherborn 2 

Pending 1 

House  of  Correction  one  year 7 

House  of  Correction  eleven  months  ...  1 

House  of  Correction  six  months  ....  9 

House  of  Correction  four  months  ....  4 

House  of  Correction  three  months  ...  3 

House  of  Correction  one  month  ....  1 


Total 114 


With  the  discharges  no  fault  can  be  found,  for  doubtless 
the  evidence  was  not  strong  enough  to  convince  the  courts. 
But  that  fourteen  cases  should  have  been  placed  on  file  or  on 
probation,  either  of  which  disposition  implies  guilt,  is  puzzling. 
No  person  goes  into  the  business  of  keeping  a house  of  ill 
fame  by  accident,  on  impulse  or  through  sudden  temptation. 
All  such  persons  are  of  mature  years,  for  they  own  or  occupy 
houses  or  apartments,  and  they  must  be  so  hardened  to  vice 
as  to  be  free  from  the  danger  of  contamination  by  the  inmates 
of  any  prison.  If  they  express  repentance  when  they  have 
been  caught  and  convicted,  it  could  be  worked  out  better 
after  a term  of  imprisonment  than  immediately  following  a 
release  without  punishment. 

The  sentence  in  almost  half  the  cases  was  a fine  of  $50, 
which  is  not  even  the  maximum  money  penalty  provided 
by  law.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Commonwealth  should 
condone  such  an  offence  as  this  for  any  sum  of  money  paid, 
and  especially  for  a pittance  that  can  be  charged  to  the  profit 
and  loss  account  without  embarrassment  to  the  business  or 
interruption  of  its  successful  progress. 


Penalties  for  Violating  the  Liquor  Law. 

But  besides  the  114  prosecutions  for  keeping  houses  of 
ill  fame,  the  402  searches  developed  evidence  on  which  were 
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based  43  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  liquor  law,  which 
in  the  lower  courts  were  disposed  of  as  follows : 


Fined  $50 26 

Fined  $75 1 

Fined  $100 4 

Discharged 6 

Placed  on  file 3 

Placed  on  probation 1 

House  of  Correction  three  months  ...  1 

Pending 1 


Total 43 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prevailing  fine  ($50)  is  as  heavy 
in  the  liquor  cases  as  in  the  cases  of  convictions  for  keeping 
houses  of  ill  fame. 

Inmates  of  Houses. 

As  a further  result  of  the  police  searches  78  men  and  130 
women,  in  addition  to  the  keepers,  who  were  found  in  these 
houses  were  arrested,  either  as  actually  engaged  in  the  com- 
mission of  crime  or  as  idle  and  disorderly  persons.  Their 
cases  were  disposed  of  in  the  lower  courts  as  follows : 


Fined  $20 135 

Fined  $15 3 

Fined  one  cent 2 

Placed  on  probation 27 

Placed  on  file 9 

Discharged 8 

Defaulted 2 

House  of  Correction  one  year  ....  1 

House  of  Correction  six  months  ....  1 

House  of  Correction  four  months  ....  9 

House  of  Correction  three  months  ...  4 

House  of  Correction  two  months  ....  1 

House  of  Correction  one  month  ....  1 

Prison  at  Sherborn 3 

Jail  three  months 1 

Jail  fifteen  days 1 


Total 208 
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The  78  men  were  released  on  payment  of  fines.  Of  the 
83  persons  punished  in  any  way  for  keeping  houses  of  ill 
fame,  27  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  Of  the  83  women 
who  were  mere  inmates  of  the  houses,  not  their  keepers, 
who  were  punished  in  any  way,  22  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment. 

Immorality  in  the  Streets. 

The  work  of  the  police  for  the  suppression  of  open  immo- 
rality in  the  streets  took  the  form  of  prosecution  of  common 
night  walkers  and  of  women  and  girls  not  properly  to  be 
classed  as  night  walkers  but  nevertheless  guilty  of  immoral 
acts  and  conduct.  The  persons  prosecuted  as  night  walkers 
numbered  249,  and  their  cases  were  disposed  of  in  the  lower 
courts  as  follows: 


Probation  .... 

99 

On  file 

9 

Defaulted 

6 

House  of  Correction  one  year  . 

2 

House  of  Correction  six  months  . 

7 

House  of  Correction  four  months  . 

. 42 

House  of  Correction  three  months  . 

. 36 

House  of  Correction  two  months  . 

10 

House  of  Correction  one  month 

2 

Prison  at  Sherborn  .... 

30 

State  Farm 

4 

Lancaster  School  .... 

1 

Fined 

1 

Total 249 


Women  and  girls  arrested  in  the  streets  but  not  properly 
to  be  classed  as  common  night  walkers  numbered  119,  and 

the  lower  courts  made 

the  following  disposition  of  their 

cases : 

Probation  . 

19 

Discharged 

3 

On  file 

2 

Delivered  to  parents 

41 

Carried  forward 

65 

10 


Brought  forward 
Delivered  to  probation  officer 

Defaulted 

Held  for  grand  jury  .... 

Fined 

Pending 

Prison  at  Sherborn  .... 

Jail 

State  Farm 

Lancaster  School  .... 
House  of 'Correction  five  months  . 
House  of  Correction  four  months  . 
House  of  Correction  three  months . 
House  of  Correction  two  months  . 
House  of  Correction  one  month  . 


65 

1 

2 

2 

12 

3 

8 

2 

1 

3‘ 

3 

5 

7 

3 

2 


Total  . 


119 


In  some  cases  probation  was  allowed  on  condition  that  the 
persons  convicted  should  go  voluntarily,  for  certain  periods 
of  time,  to  unofficial  institutions  of  a reformatory  character, 
such  as  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

From  personal  familiarity  with  the  streets  of  Boston  at 
night  for  more  than  thirty  years  I can  say  confidently  that 
open  soliciting  is  now  less  common  than  ever  before.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  unfortunately,  the  number  of  girls  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age  roaming  the  streets  at  night, 
far  from  their  homes,  and  learning  the  lessons  of  prostitu- 
tion, has  increased  in  the  past  few  years  with  startling 
rapidity. 

A General  Statement. 

A summary  of  prosecutions  by  the  police  for  the  year  in  the 
directions  described  above  is  as  follows: 


For  keeping  houses  of  ill  fame  .... 
For  violating  the  liquor  law  in  known  or  suspected 

houses  of  ill  fame 

For  presence  in  such  houses  when  searched,  not 
as  keepers  but  as  inmates  or  patrons 

As  common  night  walkers 

For  immoral  conduct  or  acts  in  the  public  streets 


114 

43 

208 

249 

119 

733 


Total  . 
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I am  not  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  any  combination  of 
effort  by  courts  and  police  can  ever  drive  vice  of  this  character 
from  a city  which  has  620,000  inhabitants,  and,  for  police  pur- 
poses, almost  double  that  number.  It  is  trying  and  thankless 
work,  which  falls  mainly  upon  the  police  of  three  divisions. 
They  have  been  faithful  and  energetic  and  will  so  continue  not 
in  the  expectation  of  accomplishing  the  impossible  but  with 
the  determination  to  make  the  business  of  vice  so  hazardous 
and  unprofitable  that  as  many  as  possible  will  be  driven  out 
of  it  and  others  will  be  deterred  from  taking  it  up. 

I shall  make  no  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  laws 
until  further  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the  more  effec- 
tive use  of  laws,  however  imperfect,  which  are  already  in 
existence. 
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DECEMBER  J,  1908,  TO  NOVEMBER  30,  1909. 

[From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Police  Commissioner  for  the 
City  of  Boston  for  the  Police  Year  ended  Nov.  30,  1909.] 


The  annual  report  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  has 
included  for  many  years  a statistical  table  of  arrests  for 
offences  against  chastity  and  morality.  The  normal  num- 
ber of  such  arrests  in  a year  represents  faithful  police  work; 
a marked  increase  is  proof  of  exceptional  vigilance  and  activ- 
ity. The  table  which  follows  gives  the  whole  number  of 
arrests  for  offences  against  chastity  and  morality  in  each  of 
the  last  eight  years,  those  years  being  chosen  because  they 
represent  not  only  the  present  police  administration  but  the 
three  next  preceding  administrations: 

Arrests  for  Offences 

Year.  against  Chastity 

and  Morality. 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


. 704 

. 709 

. 876 

. 807 

. 895 

. 843 

. 1,165 
. 1,432 


This  table  omits  from  the  total  of  each  year  the  figures 
covering  certain  small  items  which  are  included  in  the  regular 
statistical  tables  but  represent  disorder  rather  than  immo- 
rality. On  the  other  hand,  all  yearly  totals  in  this  table 
include  some  offences  involving  sexual  immorality,  such  as 
rape  and  indecent  assault,  which  are  usually  classified  under 
the  heading  “Offences  against  the  Person.”  As  the  figures 
of  all  years  are  treated  uniformly,  the  means  of  comparison 
are  perfect. 

A closer  view,  showing  the  three  great  causes  of  arrest  on 
account  of  sexual  immorality,  is  given  in  the  following  com- 
parative statement: 
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Arrests  for 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Fornication 

138 

94 

253 

284 

260 

279 

375 

520 

Keeping  house  of  ill  fame . . 

55 

80 

66 

52 

65 

74 

114 

112 

Night  walking 

259 

271 

236 

190 

249 

169 

249 

375 

Totals 

452 

445 

555 

526 

574 

522 

738 

1,007 

With  these  offences  and  with  conditions  affecting  them,  the 
matter  which  follows  will  deal. 

Houses  of  III  Fame. 

The  number  of  persons  prosecuted  in  1908  for  keeping 
houses  of  ill  fame  was  114,  much  the  largest  up  to  that  time 
in  the  history  of  the  department.  The  number  in  1909  was 
112;  and,  because  of  the  diminishing  material  upon  which  to 
work,  the  procuring  of  evidence  for  the  prosecutions  in  the 
second  year  doubtless  required  double  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  police  that  was  required  in  the  first  year.  The  prose- 
cutions for  keeping  houses  of  ill  fame  each  year  for  thirty 


years  are 

shown  in  the  following  table: 

1880 

. 23 

1895  . 

69 

1881 

25 

1896  . 

72 

1882 

52 

1897  . 

. 54 

1883 

. 63 

1898  . 

. 31 

1884 

. 67 

1899  . 

. 68 

1885 

. 43 

1900  . 

. 100 

1886 

. 84 

1901  . 

55 

1887 

. _ . . 50 

1902  . 

55 

1888 

25 

1903  . 

. 80 

1889 

55 

1904  . 

. 66 

1890 

27 

1905  . 

. 52 

1891 

. 31 

1906  . 

. 65 

1892 

40 

1907  . 

. 74 

1893 

19 

1908  . 

. 114 

1894 

. 46 

1909  . 

. 112 

The  evidence  on  which  to  base  these  112  prosecutions  was 
obtained  through  police  efforts  of  many  kinds,  including  295 
searches  with  warrants  in  115  different  places. 
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The  lower  courts  disposed  of  the  cases  of  persons  prose- 
cuted for  keeping  houses  of  ill  fame  in  the  years  1908  and 

1908.  1909. 

49  51 

1 

7 6 

16  13 

11  8 

3 5 
2 
1 

7 3 

1 

1 
2 

9 5 

4 5 

3 7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Totals 114  112 

The  penalties  in  1909  indicate  no  change  on  the  part  of 
the  courts  in  their  estimate  of  the  gravity  of  this  crime  and 
the  difficulty  of  securing  evidence  for  convictions. 

In  1908  the  penalties  imposed  upon  ninety-seven  persons 
who  were  convicted  reached  a total  of  $3,150  in  fines  and 
175  months  of  imprisonment,  besides  two  persons  sent  to 
the  Women’s  Prison  on  indeterminate  sentences. 

In  1909  the  penalties  imposed  upon  ninety-nine  persons 
who  were  convicted  reached  a total  of  $3,500  in  fines  and 
154  months  of  imprisonment. 


1909  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Fined  $50  

Fined  $75 

Fined  $100 

Discharged 

Placed  on  file 

Placed  on  probation 

Prison  at  Sherborn 

Pending 

House  of  Correction  one  year 
House  of  Correction  eleven  months  . 
House  of  Correction  nine  months 
House  of  Correction  eight  months 
House  of  Correction  six  months  . 

House  of  Correction  four  months 
House  of  Correction  three  months 
House  of  Correction  two  months  . 

House  of  Correction  one  month  . 

House  of  Correction  nine  months  and  $100 

fine 

House  of  Correction  three  months  and  $100 

fine 

House  of  Correction  two  months  and  $75 

fine  . . 

Common  jail  six  months  .... 
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The  maximum  penalty  under  the  nuisance  act  is  $100  fine  or 
twelve  months  of  imprisonment  or  both.  The  maximum  fine 
was  imposed  in  1908  in  seven  cases,  and  in  1909  in  six  cases ; 
the  maximum  imprisonment  in  1908  in  seven  cases,  and  in 
1909  in  three  cases.  In  no  case  in  either  year  did  a court 
impose  the  maximum  combined  penalty  of  $100  fine  and 
twelve  months  of  imprisonment. 

The  searches  in  suspected  houses  of  ill  fame  disclosed 
evidence  on  which  were  based  twenty  prosecutions  for  violat- 
ing the  liquor  law,  with  the  following  results: 


Fined  $50 11 

Fined  $100 1 

House  of  Correction  three  months ....  3 

Discharged 4 

Placed  on  file 1 

Total 20 


Inmates  and  Patrons. 

The  searches  of  houses  of  ill  fame  resulted  further  in  the 
arrest  on  the  premises  of  135  men  and  167  women,  other  than 
the  keepers  of  the  places,  who  were  either  actually  engaged 
in  the  commission  of  crime  or  were  open  to  prosecution  as 
idle  and  disorderly  persons.  The  manner  in  which  these 
cases  were  disposed  of  in  the  lower  courts,  all  the  men  being 
released  on  payment  of  fines,  is  shown  in  the  table  which 
follows,  in  comparison  with  the  disposition  of  similar  cases 


in  the  year  1908 : 

1908. 

1909. 

Fined  $20 

. 135 

216 

Fined  $15  . . . 

3 

12 

Fined  $10 

- 

2 

Fined  one  cent  .... 

2 

- 

Placed  on  probation 

. 27 

24 

Placed  on  file 

9 

15 

Discharged 

8 

6 

Defaulted 

2 

3 

House  of  Correction  one  year 

. . 1 

— 

House  of  Correction  six  months  . 

1 

1 

Carried  forward 

. 188 

279 

16 


Brought  forward 188  279 

House  of  Correction  four  months  ..93 
House  of  Correction  three  months  ..48 
House  of  Correction  two  months  ...  1 1 

House  of  Correction  one  month  ...  17 

Prison  at  Sherborn 3 2 

Jail  three  months 1 - 

Jail  fifteen  days 1 — 

Lancaster  School - 1 

Held  for  grand  jury - 1 

Totals 208  302 


The  birthplaces  of  the  167  women  prosecuted  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  found  in  houses  of  ill  fame  were  as 
follows : 


United  States 113 

Canada  and  British  Provinces  . . . 22 

Ireland 19 

England 5 

Russia 4 

Scotland 2 

Austria 1 

Germany 1 


Total 


167 


The  ages  of  the  women  prosecuted  in  consequence  of  having 
been  found  in  houses  of  ill  fame,  given  under  the  heads  of 
native  born  and  foreign  born,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Years. 

17 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Born  in  Foreign  rr.  . . 
U.  S.  Born  TotaL° 


1 

- 

1 

6 

1 

7 

9 

2 

11 

12 

2 

14 

11 

3 

14 

11 

2 

13 

5 

1 

6 

55 

11 

66 

Carried  forward 


17 


Brought  forward 

55 

11 

66 

25 

7 

1 

8 

26  to  30  . 

26 

15 

41 

31  to  35  . 

13 

12 

25 

36  to  40  . 

5 

11 

16 

41  to  50  . 

6 

2 

8 

Above  50  . 

1 

2 

3 

Totals . 

Night  Walkers. 

113 

54 

167 

The  work  of  the  police  for  the  suppression  of  open  immo- 
rality in  the  streets  took  the  form  of  prosecution  of  common 
night  walkers  and  of  women  and  girls  not  properly  to  be 
classed  as  common  night  walkers  but  nevertheless  guilty  of 
immoral  acts  and  conduct.  The  persons  prosecuted  as  night 
walkers  numbered  375,  and  their  cases  were  disposed  of  in 


the  lower  courts  as  follows,  comparison 

being  made  with 

the  year  1908: 

1908. 

1909. 

Probation 

. 99 

172 

On  file 

9 

8 

Defaulted 

6 

12 

Fined 

1 

1 

House  of  Correction  one  year 

2 

- 

House  of  Correction  six  months  . 

7 

12 

House  of  Correction  four  months 

42 

52 

House  of  Correction  three  months 

36 

44 

House  of  Correction  two  months 

10 

11 

House  of  Correction  one  month  . 

2 

1 

Prison  at  Sherborn  .... 

30 

45 

State  Farm 

4 

10 

Lancaster  School 

1 

- 

Jail  four  months 

- 

2 

Jail  three  months 

- 

1 

Discharged 

- 

2 

Pending 

. 

2 

Totals 

. 249 

375 

18 


The  birthplaces  of  the  375  persons  prosecuted  as  common 
night  walkers  were  as  follows: 

United  States 266 

Canada  and  British  Provinces  ....  52 

Ireland 22 

Russia 7 

Austria 5 

Sweden 5 

England 4 

Germany 3 

Norway 3 

Italy 2 

Spain 2 

France  1 

Hungary 1 

Poland 1 

Scotland 1 

Total 375 

The  ages  of  the  persons  prosecuted  as  common  night 
walkers  given  under  the  heads  of  native  born  and  foreign 
born  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Born  in  Foreign 

Years.  U.  S.  Born.  Totals. 

16 1 - 1 

17  1 - 1 

18  6 3 9 

19  12  3 15 

20  11  3 14 

21  27  5 32 

22  38  11  49 

23  38  13  51 

24  15  14  29 

25  ......  16  5 21 

26  to  30  62  24  86 

31  to  35  21  19  40 

36  to  40  12  7 19 

Above  40  6 2 8 

Totals 266  109  375 
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Women  and  girls  arrested  in  the  streets  but  not  properly 
to  be  classed  as  common  night  walkers  numbered  forty-six, 
and  the  disposition  of  their  cases  was  as  follows: 


Discharged  at  stations 3 

Delivered  to  parents 15 

Delivered  to  Board  of  State  Charities  ...  3 

Delivered  to  private  institutions  ....  3 

Placed  on  probation .11 

Sent  to  Women’s  Prison 6 

Sent  to  State  Farm 1 

Fined 2 

Pending 2 

Total 46 


These  persons,  though  conducting  themselves  in  an  immoral 
manner  in  the  streets,  were  in  most  cases  hardly  more  than 
delinquent  or  wayward  children,  as  the  ways  in  which  their 
cases  were  disposed  of  indicate.  Of  the  forty-six  the  number 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  under  was  forty-one.  Their  birth- 
places were  as  follows: 


United  States 41 

Canada  and  British  Provinces 2 

Russia 2 

Austria 1 

Total 46 


Significance  of  Ages  and  Birthplaces. 

I now  bring  together  for  purposes  which  will  appear  later 
certain  fresh  information  concerning  the  ages  and  the  birth- 
places of  women  and  girls  prosecuted  in  Boston  in  a single 
year  for  specific  offences  of  three  kinds  against  the  laws  of 
chastity  and  morality.  There  is  a prevalent  belief  that  the 
women  and  girls  who  so  offend  are  of  immature  age  and  in 
most  cases  of  foreign  birth.  This  belief  has  been  created 
largely  and  fostered  mainly  by  persons  whose  peculiarity 
of  temperament,  lack  of  information,  or  interested  motives 
lead  them  to  exaggerate  what  may  be  called  the  humani- 
tarian aspect  of  vice  as  distinct  from  the  legal  aspect. 
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In  1909  the  Boston  police  prosecuted  167  women  and  girls 
who  were  found  in  places  resorted  to  for  prostitution,  though 
not  the  keepers,  and  in  a majority  of  instances  not  even 
residents  of  those  places.  They  prosecuted  127  women  and 
girls  for  fornication  committed  in  other  places,  such  as  ordi- 
nary lodging  houses  or  even  the  public  parks  and  streets, 
which  could  not  be  proceeded  against  as  houses  of  ill  fame. 
They  prosecuted  375  women  and  girls  as  common  night 
walkers.  These  three  classes  of  prosecutions  involved  a 
total  of  669  women  and  girls,  and  it  is  with  them  that  this 
information  deals.  The  first  table  relates  to  the  matter  of 
birth  as  follows : 


Birthplace. 

Arrested 
in  Resorts 
of  Prosti- 
tution. 

Arrested 
for  Forni- 
cation in 
Other 
Places. 

Arrested 
[as  Com- 
mon 
Night 
Walkers. 

Totals. 

United  States  . 

. 113 

93 

266 

472 

Canada  and  British  Provinces,  22 

12 

52 

86 

Ireland 

19 

15 

22 

56 

England 

5 

2 

4 

11 

Russia 

4 

2 

7 

13 

Scotland  . 

2 

- 

1 

3 

Austria 

1 

- 

5 

6 

Germany  . 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Hungary  . 

. 

1 

1 

2 

Poland 

. 

1 

1 

2 

Sweden 

. 

- 

5 

5 

Norway  . . 

. 

- 

3 

3 

Italy  .... 

. 

- 

2 

2 

Spain  .... 

. 

- 

2 

2 

France 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Totals 

. 167 

127 

375 

669 

The  following  table  gives  the  ages  of  the  669  persons  under 
consideration,  those  of  the  native  born  and  of  the  foreign 
born  being  stated  separately: 

Born  in  Foreign 

Years.  U.  S.  Born.  Totals. 


15 

16 
17 


1 - 1 

1 - 1 

3-3 


Carried  forward 


5 


0 


21 


Brought  forward 


5 0 5 

9 3 12 

20  4 24 

23  9 32 

44  7 51 

62  15  77 

55  16  71 

29  17  46 

24  6 30 

109  49  158 

47  41  88 

26  22  48 

18  4 22 

1 4 5 


18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


26  to  30 
31  to  35 
36  to  40 
41  to  50 
Above  50 


Totals 


472  197  669 


The  following  considerations  are  appropriate  to  the  study 
of  the  foregoing  figures : 

1.  At  21  years  of  age  or  under  the  native  born  in  the 
second  table  number  101,  the  foreign  born  23;  but  between 
30  and  40  years  the  native  born  are  73  and  the  foreign  born  63. 
Herein  is  no  suggestion  of  exceptional  youthfulness  among 
the  foreign  born. 

2.  By  the  census  of  1905  it  appears  that  of  the  women  in 
Boston  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50,  both  inclusive,  46.63 
per  cent  are  foreign  born.  Of  the  women  offenders  of  the 
same  ages  treated  in  the  foregoing  tables  29.29  per  cent  are 
foreign  born.  Assurance  is  thus  given  that  there  is  no  excess 
of  foreign  born  among  offenders  of  this  character. 

3.  The  whole  number  of  arrests  in  Boston  in  1909  for  all 
offences  was  71,512,  and  the  arrests  of  the  foreign  born  were 
45.77  per  cent.  Of  the  669  women  arrested  for  the  particular 
offences  under  consideration  here,  the  percentage  of  foreign 
born  was  29.45.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  when  foreign- 
bom  women  become  law  breakers  their  offences  do  not  show 
an  excess  in  the  direction  of  sexual  immorality. 

4.  The  census  of  1905  shows  that  of  the  109,416  foreign- 
born  females  in  Boston  102,535  had  been  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts more  than  two  years  and  85,277  more  than  five 
years.  The  percentage  for  two  years’  residence  is  93.71  and 
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for  five  years’  residence  77.94.  The  foreign-born  women  in 
the  foregoing  tables  number  197,  and  according  to  the  above 
facts  184  of  them  would  have  been  residents  of  Massachu- 
setts more  than  two  years  and  153  more  than  five  years. 

5.  Of  the  197  foreign-born  women  156  were  natives  of 
English-speaking  countries,  the  birthplaces  of  half  of  them 
being  within  a day’s  journey  of  Boston;  so  that  on  the  day 
of  their  arrival  they  would  have  displayed  no  peculiarity  of 
language,  dress  or  manners  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
mass  of  the  settled  population.  Of  the  669  women  but  41 
of  any  age  or  of  any  length  of  residence  here  were  natives  of 
non-English-speaking  countries. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  669  women  were 
arrested  separately  and  from  time  to  time  through  a period 
of  twelve  months;  that  they  were  presented  to  the  courts 
and  with  few  exceptions  were  convicted;  that  they  were  real 
women  guilty  of  real  offences,  and  that  an  aggregate  thus 
obtained  is  far  different  from  a result  produced  through  the 
multiplication  of  one  “pet”  case  by  as  many  hundreds  as 
the  imagination  of  the  multiplier  will  sanction.  The  facts 
as  to  ages,  birthplaces  and  terms  of  residence  herein  set  out 
should  be  an  assurance  to  the  people  of  Boston  that  the 
immoral  life  of  their  city  is  not  sustained  by  the  feeding  to 
it  of  young  and  helpless  foreigners. 

“White  Slavery.” 

This  topic  follows  naturally  upon  the  foregoing  matter. 
The  term  “White  Slave”  as  applied  to  a particular  phase  of 
prostitution  was  coined  many  years  ago,  probably  in  London. 
It  was  meant  at  first  to  describe  a girl  or  a woman  who  had 
been  enticed  from  her  home  in  a foreign  country,  placed  in 
a brothel  without  suspicion  on  her  part  as  to  what  she  was 
to  become  and  there  kept  against  her  will.  Soon  it  was  made 
to  include  any  girl  or  woman  who  passed  from  one  country  to 
another  and  entered  a similar  resort,  even  though  she  were 
of  depraved  character  and  fully  understood  her  situation. 

Careless  use  has  carried  the  term  far  beyond  its  first  or 
even  its  second  meaning  and  into  the  region  of  the  indefinable. 
Sober-minded  persons  employ  it  as  a convenience,  often 
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with  an  apology;  but  because  of  its  sharp  appeal  to  popular 
imagination  it  has  become  a plaything  for  persons  of  a 
different  type,  who  use  it  to  stimulate  as  well  as  to  express 
a certain  form  of  hysteria.  It  is  so  effective  in  shocking  the 
innocent  ancTin  moving  the  benevolent  that  no  opportunity 
for  its  use  is  passed  over,  whether  the  “ white  slave”  be  a 
rowTdy  girl  walking  the  streets  or  a mature  woman  of  hardened 
character  and  many  criminal  convictions. 

There  is  no  ground  for  even  reasonable  suspicion  that  in 
Boston  women  or  girls  are  forced  into  an  immoral  life  or 
compelled  to  remain  in  it  under  physical  coercion  or  restraint. 
If  such  a case  were  known  to  the  police  the  victim  would  be 
released  at  once  and  her  keepers  arrested.  A person  who 
knew  of  such  a case  and  failed  to  inform  the  police  would  be 
as  black  a criminal  as  the  criminals  themselves;  and  a per- 
son who  pretended  to  such  knowledge  without  possessing  it 
might  fairly  be  set  down  as  an  irresponsible  gossip.  Single 
cases  arise  from  time  to  time  in  which  it  appears  that  a woman 
is  induced  to  lead  an  immoral  life  by  the  threats  or  persua- 
sions of  a depraved  husband  or  so-called  “lover”;  but  rarely 
in  such  cases  is  it  her  first  experience  in  mercenary  immorality, 
and  release  from  the  life  is  open  to  her  whenever  she  chooses 
to  leave  the  man. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  prostitution  is  practiced  in 
Boston  by  women  and  girls  who  do  not  depend  upon  it 
exclusively  for  a livelihood  and  do  not  live  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  are  prepared  for  semi-professional  immorality 
by  lack  or  disregard  of  religious  training;  by  early  contact 
with  the  vicious  in  speech  and  action;  by  the  need  of  money 
to  spend  for  necessaries,  or  more  often  by  the  craving  for 
means  to  buy  better  clothes  than  they  can  afford;  by  flashy 
public  entertainments  and  reading  matter  which  rouse  their 
bad  instincts,  teach  them  the  forms  and  methods  of  vice, 
enlarge  upon  its  rewards  in  money  and  luxury,  stimulate 
vanity,  idealize  the  unchaste,  and  by  coarse  picture  and  printed 
sneer  degrade  the  home  and  caricature  the  relations  of  hus- 
band and  wife.  The  transition  from  a virtuous  life  to  a life 
devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  mercenary  immorality,  the  only 
kind  with  which  the  law  and  the  police  have  much  to  do,  is 
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rarely  sudden.  Almost  always  there  is  a preliminary  cor- 
rupting process  of  the  kind  just  described,  with  longings  for 
luxuries,  excitement  and  “good  times  and  the  bad  road 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  taken  at  last  under  the  guidance 
of  a girl  or  a woman  who  has  already  traveled  upon  it  than 
through  the  persuasions  of  men. 

Boston,  like  all  large  cities,  attracts  many  loose  or  unfor- 
tunate women  and  girls  who  come  to  it  from  other  places  of 
their  own  free  will;  and  if  they  pursue  an  immoral  life  here 
it  is  not  because  they  are  forced  to  it  by  men  or  by  other 
women  but  because  they  are  vicious,  or  eager  to  spend  more 
than  they  can  honestly  earn,  or,  in  the  aspect  most  favorable 
to  them,  are  drawn  to  it  through  their  necessities.  It  is  not 
of  much  use,  however,  to  expend  sympathy  upon  a woman  or 
a girl  who  is  too  proud  to  ask  assistance  from  one  of  the 
scores  of  private  benevolent  organizations  which  abound  in 
Boston  but  is  not  too  proud  to  solicit  strange  men  in  the 
streets  or  to  sell  the  little  virtue  that  she  ever  had  to  chance 
acquaintances. 

Benevolent  men  and  women  in  and  about  Boston  have 
lately  been  shocked  and  imposed  upon  by  means  of  a cir- 
cular issued  under  the  name  of  a chartered  organization 
soliciting  subscriptions  of  money.  The  circular  asserts  that 
young  girls  are  “sold”  in  Boston  for  immoral  purposes  and 
“kept  by  heinous  methods  from  their  freedom, ” and  to  this 
it  adds  “We  believe  the  annual  traffic  in  human  souls  in  this 
city  (Boston)  amounts  to  hundreds.” 

From  a like  source  and  printed  in  Boston  newspapers  of  large 
circulation  I find  such  assertions  as  the  following : 

“There  are  at  present  in  Boston,  according  to  a recent 
canvass,  4,963  women  gaining  a livelihood  altogether  or  in 
part  for  immoral  purposes.” 

“The  life  of  a 1 white  slave’  is  on  an  average  five  years, 
and  where  there  are  nearly  5,000  such  women  it  follows  that 
their  ranks  must  be  recruited  by  1,000  each  year.  Where 
do  they  come  from?  I find  that  the  Provinces  supply  the 
largest  quota.” 

The  last  sentence  is  as  grossly  libellous  upon  a worthy 
element  in  the  population  as  the  preceding  sentences  are 
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absurd.  It  has  been  shown  already  in  this  report  that  of  the 
669  women  and  girls  arrested  in  Boston  last  year  for  any  of 
the  offences  which  might  connect  them  with  “ white  slavery  ” 
in  even  the  most  fanciful  use  of  that  term,  472  were  natives 
of  the  United  States  and  86  were  natives  of  Canada  or  the 
British  Provinces.  And  yet  this  authority  finds  that  “the 
Provinces  supply  the  largest  quota.”  The  “recent  canvass” 
which  produced  exactly  4,963  as  the  number  of  women  in 
Boston  gaining  a livelihood  altogether  “or  in  part”  by  im- 
moral means  is  clearly  a myth,  and  the  calculations  based 
upon  it  are  equally  mythical.  Not  all  the  agencies  in  Boston 
combined,  the  Police  Department  included,  could  make  a 
canvass  of  such  a character  that  would  be  worth  the  paper 
upon  which  it  was  recorded. 

Such- assertions  as  these  would  be  unworthy  of  notice  but 
that  they  are  used  in  soliciting  money;  that  they  secure 
publication  in  Boston  newspapers  which  are  read  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  who  have  no  means  of  detecting 
the  folly  and  the  falsehood;  and  that  they  are  copied  and 
commented  upon  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Because  of  these  considerations  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
the  City  of  Boston  to  secure  through  the  newspapers,  under 
my  official  signature,  the  widest  possible  circulation  to  the 
following  statement : 

“A  report  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission 
relative  to  the  ‘importation  and  harboring  of  women  for 
immoral  purposes 1 was  presented  last  week  to  Congress,  and 
parts  of  it  were  printed  in  the  Boston  newspapers.  This  is 
the  so-called  ‘White  Slave  traffic/  and  as  many  persons 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  Boston  was  deeply  involved 
I have  obtained  from  Washington  and  examined  carefully  a 
full  copy  of  the  report.  Though  it  consists  of  sixty-one  printed 
pages,  the  name  of  Boston  is  mentioned  but  four  times, 
always  in  the  most  casual  manner,  as  for  instance,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  dozen  cities  in  which  investigations  were  made 
and  that  it  is  among  the  seaports  through  which  women  who 
have  been  sent  back  to  their  own  countries  may  sometimes 
re-enter  the  United  States.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
existence  in  Boston  of  conditions  which  prevail  in  some  other 
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cities  and  are  fully  described  in  the  report.  While  so  many 
persons  and  organizations  are  endeavoring  to  promote  the 
material  welfare  of  Boston,  its  good  name,  which  is  better 
than  ‘ great  riches’  needs  to  be  protected  from  the  assaults 
of  societies  and  individuals  whose  recent  use  of  the  ‘ white 
slave’  as  a means  of  stimulating  subscriptions  has  been 
varied,  persistent  and,  I think  I may  justly  say,  unscrupu- 
lous.” 

Securing  Evidence. 

In  my  last  report  I explained  the  difficulty  of  securing 
evidence  strong  enough  to  convict  for  immoral  practices, 
especially  in  the  case  of  keepers  of  houses  of  ill  fame,  even 
though  appearances  were  sufficient  to  convince  an  ordinary 
observer.  The  police,  moreover,  stand  at  a disadvantage  in 
so  far  as  results  are  concerned,  for  they  are  compelled  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  both  law  and  morals ; they  are  allowed 
to  enter  suspected  places  as  police  officers  with  search  war- 
rants, or  individually,  under  orders,  to  observe  and  report, 
but  on  no  account  to  take  part  in  immoral  acts  or  so  to  place 
themselves  as  to  be  open  to  the  charge  of  immorality. 

Any  private  organization,  however,  with  no  official  respon- 
sibility and  eager  to  make  a case,  is  free  to  hire  men  and 
women  by  the  day  or  the  week  who  may  go  to  any  lengths 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  evidence.  They  sometimes  betray 
their  employers,  sometimes  invent  or  exaggerate  in  order 
to  earn  their  pay,  and  with  juries  have  the  standing  which 
they  deserve.  But  the  Police  Department  cannot  use  its 
men  in  such  ways,  and  would  not  if  it  could.  The  men  of  the 
Police  Force  are  required  to  be  manly  and  moral,  and  what- 
ever they  can  do  under  their  official  obligation  in  a moral 
and  manly  way  for  the  suppression  of  vice  they  will  do  — 
nothing  more.  They  have  not  the  gift  of  impersonating 
degenerates  and  none  among  them  would  be  allowed  to  spend 
his  days  and  nights  with  degraded  men  and  women  for  the 
sake  of  securing  a conviction. 

In  some  other  cities  the  practice  is  different,  and  in  support 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Boston  Police  Department,  though  it 
needs  no  support,  I may  properly  quote  a single  mild  passage 
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from  a long  and  searching  criticism  uttered  from  the  bench 
by  Mr.  Justice  Crane  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  and 
reported  in  August,  1909. 

“ Such  work,”  he  says,  “ is  revolting  and  should  not  be 
countenanced  for  a moment,  much  less  compelled.  A police- 
man may  be  obliged  to  do  many  disagreeable  things,  but  he 
is  human  and  should  not  be  subjected  to  such  temptations 
or  debasing  influences,  and  I am  confident  this  community 
does  not  demand  nor  expect  it.  To  close  a disorderly  house 
we  have  not  got  to  degrade  young  men.  It  is  said  that  the 
evidence  can  be  procured  in  no  other  way.  In  this  I must 
differ,  for  such  places  have  frequently  been  closed  either 
upon  testimony  of  occupants  or  else  upon  what  can  be  seen 
going  on  daily.  One  does  not  have  to  take  poison  to  discover 
its  deadly  effects.  I trust  this  word  of  warning  from  me 
will  stop  such  practices.” 

The  Boston  method  has  its  compensation  in  the  fact  that 
police  testimony  has  high  standing  with  the  courts.  Of  112 
persons  arrested  in  1909  for  keeping  houses  of  ill  fame,  99 
were  convicted;  and  the  13  discharges  represented  usually 
those  cases  in  which  two  persons,  such  as  husband  and  wife, 
are  arrested  at  the  same  place  and  the  individual  respon- 
sibility can  be  determined  only  on  hearing  in  court.  Of  302 
persons  arrested  in  houses  of  ill  fame,  other  than  the  keepers, 
only  six  were  discharged;  and  of  375  night  walkers  arrested 
only  two  were  discharged. 

The  Futility  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Surprise  is  often  expressed  by  lawyers  and  others  that 
the  police  do  not  have  recourse  in  the  pursuit  of  houses  of 
ill  fame  to  Revised  Laws,  chapter  101,  section  8,  which  is 
as  follows: 

“The  supreme  judicial  court  or  the  superior  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  in  equity,  upon  an  information  filed  by 
the  district  attorney  for  the  district  or  upon  the  petition  of 
the  board  of  police  or  police  commissioners,  or  other  authority 
having  control  of  the  police,  or  of  not  less  than  ten  legal 
voters  of  a city  or  town,  stating  that  a building,  place  or 
tenement  therein  is  resorted  to  for  prostitution,  lewdness 
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or  illegal  gaming,  or  is  used  for  the  illegal  keeping  or  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  to  restrain,  enjoin  or  abate  the  same 
as  a common  nuisance.” 

The  Boston  police  long  ago  tried  this  law  and  found  it 
wanting.  It  is  a rule  of  the  department  that  when  a con- 
viction has  been  secured  the  owner  of  the  real  estate  involved 
shall  be  notified  by  the  commanding  officer  on  a printed  form 
provided  for  the  purpose.  In  consequence  of  such  notice 
or  of  representations  made  to  him  personally  an  owner  who 
is  a good  citizen  will  remove  an  offending  tenant.  But, 
unfortunately,  many  such  places  are  owned  by  persons  who 
are  well  aware  of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  who  derive 
large  incomes  from  them  and  will  do  nothing  towards  remov- 
ing nuisances  except  under  legal  compulsion:  At  this  point 
the  law  should  come  in,  and  its  weakness  may  best  be  illus- 
trated by  means  of  a case  which  actually  arose  within  the 
year. 

The  secretary  of  a private  society  represented  that  he  had 
secured  sufficient  evidence  against  a particular  house,  and 
asked  the  Police  Department  to  apply  for  an  injunction 
against  the  owner  of  the  property.  A petition  was  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Police  Commissioner,  the  person  proceeded 
against  offered  no  defence  and  an  injunction  against  that 
person  specifically  was  granted. 

The  situation  then  was  this : If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
house  was  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  prostitution  after  the 
injunction  had  been  issued  the  owner  of  the  real  estate  might 
be  punished  for  contempt  of  court;  but  to  show  such  use 
would  require  substantially  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of 
fresh  evidence  that  would  be  needed  to  secure  criminal  con- 
viction of  the  keeper  of  the  house. 

The  injunction  became  operative  September  14,  and  the 
police  continued  their  searches  and  surveillance  of  the  place. 
Then  the  expected  happened,  just  as  it  had  happened  in 
all  previous  cases  of  civil  procedure  within  the  experience  of 
the  police.  The  title  of  the  real  estate  was  transferred  and 
the  injunction,  except  under  legal  conditions  which  prob- 
ably would  never  arise,  became  worthless.  The  proceedings 
had  cost  about  seventy-five  dollars  and  would  have  cost  a 
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great  deal  more  but  for  the  fact  that  the  legal  preparations 
and  the  appearances  in  court  were  made  by  the  commissioner’s 
secretary. 

It  was  worth  while,  however,  in  order  that  a fresh  test  of 
the  futility  of  civil  procedure  might  be  given. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  few  days  which  elapsed  between 
the  issue  of  the  injunction  and  its  overthrow  by  the  simple 
but  expected  process  of  a transfer  of  the  title  of  the  property, 
the  secretary  at  whose  request  the  Police  Department  had 
begun  proceedings  issued  in  print  to  the  members  of  his 
society  and  the  contributors  to  its  fund,  several  of  the  Boston 
daily  newspapers  also  publishing  it,  the  following  account 
of  the  affair: 

“At  the  urgent  request  of  the  pastor  of  an  institutional 
church  situated  in  the  danger-zone  in  the  South  End  your 
secretary  undertook  the  task  of  gathering  the  necessary  court 
evidence  against  an  immoral  house  alleged  to  have  continued 
unmolested  for  twenty-two  years.  Similar  repeated  appeals 
to  the  police  by  that  pastor  had  been  fruitless.  The  police 
captain  of  the  precinct  confessed  to  your  secretary  that  he 
was  powerless  to  close  this  house.  Yet  in  ten  days  our 
agents  had  gathered  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  illegal  business.  We  instituted  an 
equity  action  under  a law  which  allows  an  injunction  to 
issue  to  restrain  and  abate  the  nuisance.  The  injunction 
was  allowed  and  a decree  issued  which  if  not  obeyed  will 
bring  the  offenders  into  court  for  contempt.  If  the  author- 
ities will  now  station  officers  in  front  of  the  place  as  they 
have  in  other  instances  been  placed  before  immoral  houses 
not  under  injunction,  the  remedy  will  be  effective.  If  this 
is  not  done  the  society  will  have  to  see  that  the  court  decree 
is  enforced.  It  would  seem  that  the  public  could  expect  at 
least  such  service  from  the  police,  especially  when  the  dignity 
of  the  court  is  in  question.” 

The  fantastic  assertions  and  suggestions  made  in  this  state- 
ment have  already  been  answered  in  part;  the  official  police 
record  of  the  house  itself  for  the  two  years  ended  November  30, 
1909,  will  dispose  of  the  remainder.  The  house  was  searched 
with  warrants  December  6 and  15,  1907,  February  22,  March 
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13,  19  and  21,  April  17  and  25,  May  23  and  26  and  August 
13,  1908.  In  the  same  period  it  was  visited,  under  orders, 
but  without  warrants,  by  policemen  from  other  stations,  in 
citizen’s  clothes,  January  28,  February  16  and  28,  March  4, 
10  and  15,  April  5,  15,  18,  22  and  25,  June  25  and  July  9, 
21  and  22,  1908.  No  single  search  developed  evidence  suffi- 
cient for  a prosecution,  and  the  policemen  in  citizens’  clothes 
were  either  refused  admittance  because  of  suspicion  as  to  their 
identity  or,  if  admitted,  failed  to  obtain  evidence  because 
restricted  in  their  action  by  their  orders  and  by  their  per- 
sonal sense  of  decency.  But  by  combining  all  possible  points 
of  evidence  a case  for  the  court  was  prepared,  and  August  13, 

1908,  the  keeper  of  the  place  was  tried  and  convicted.  What 
was  the  result?  A fine  of  $50,  which  was  paid  without  a 
murmur,  and  the  nominal  proprietorship  was  passed  on  to 
another  woman. 

Following  this  and  before  the  sale  of  the  property  in  October, 

1909,  the  house  was  searched  three  times  and  was  visited 
twenty-one  times  by  policemen  in  plain  clothes.  They  failed 
to  secure  the  evidence  which  the  private  agents  secured  in 
ten  days,  for  the  sole  reason  that  if  their  acts  had  qualified 
them  to  give  the  testimony  which  the  agents  gave  in  court 
they  would  have  been  discharged  from  the  police  force. 

This  house  is  closed  now  for  the  same  reason  that  scores  of 
other  houses  of  loug  standing  in  that  and  other  neighborhoods 
have  recently  been  closed ; and  the  reason  is  that  the  persistent 
but  lawful  course  of  the  police  has  so  alarmed  keepers,  inmates 
and  patrons  that  the  business  in  those  places  has  ceased  to 
pay.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  case  of  this  one  house 
except  that  it  presents  the  single  instance  in  two  years  in 
which  the  police  in  the  prosecution  of  keepers  of  houses  of 
ill  fame  received  assistance  in  any  form  from  any  source  other 
than  such  as  their  own  efforts  developed. 

In  the  same  street,  which  is  short,  but  for  more  than  a 
generation  has  been  notorious,  nine  other  houses  have  been 
under  constant  surveillance. 

Houses  A,  B and  C have  been  searched,  but  no  evidence  of 
immoral  business  has  been  found. 

Houses  D and  E were  searched,  but  though  the  evidence 
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found  was  insufficient  the  keepers  took  warning,  moved  out, 
and  respectable  tenants  took  their  places. 

House  F was  searched  and  four  arrests  for  fornication  were 
made;  a warrant  for  keeping  a house  of  ill  fame  was  refused 
by  the  court,  but  the  keeper  moved  and  the  house  is  now 
occupied  by  respectable  tenants. 

House  G,  lodging  house,  keeper  convicted  of  keeping  a 
house  of  ill  fame,  was  fined  $50,  and  the  immoral  business 
has  been  stopped. 

House  H,  apartment  occupied  by  man  and  wife;  wife 
arrested  July  4,  1909,  as  a common  night  walker  and  case 
placed  on  file;  July  7,  1909,  two  persons  arrested  for  fornica- 
tion; July  9,  1909,  husband  arrested  for  keeping  a house  of  ill 
fame  and  fined  $50;  moved  away  and  place  now  occupied  by 
respectable  people. 

House  I,  keeper  arrested  for  keeping  a house  of  ill  fame, 
fined  $50  and  moved  away;  under  new  tenant  four  arrests 
for  fornication  were  made,  but  warrant  for  keeping  a house 
of  ill  fame  was  refused  by  the  court,  and  the  house  is  still 
watched. 

Suppression  of  Public  and  Semipublic  Immorality. 

The  last  annual  report  described  fully  the  work  of  the 
police  for  the  suppression  of  public  and  semipublic  immorality 
during  the  year  which  ended  November  30,  1908.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  the  thirty  years  of  police  control  by  commissioners 
that  the  subject  had  appeared  in  an  annual  report  otherwise 
than  in  the  general  statistical  tables  of  crime.  The  work  was 
entered  upon  two  years  ago  with  deliberation  and  has  since 
been  carried  forward,  and  will  continue  to  be  carried  forward, 
in  accordance  with  a well-considered  plan.  In  explanation 
of  the  plan  upon  which  the  police  are  acting  this  passage  may 
be  quoted  from  the  report  for  1908 : 

“ Public  clamor  will  never  close  a house  of  ill  fame;  but  it 
will  spread  demoralization  through  the  community.  The 
people  who  live  by  this  business  care  nothing  for  public 
opinion.  They  can  be  reached  only  through  the  silent, 
relentless  work  of  the  police.” 

And  again : 
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“I  am  not  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  any  combination 
of  effort  by  courts  and  police  can  ever  drive  vice  of  this 
character  from  a city  which  has  620,000  inhabitants  and,  for 
police  purposes,  almost  double  that  number.  It  is  trying 
and  thankless  work,  which  falls  mainly  upon  the  police  of 
three  divisions.  They  have  been  faithful  and  energetic 
and  will  so  continue ; not  in  the  expectation  of  accomplishing 
the  impossible,  but  with  the  determination  to  make  the 
business  of  vice  so  hazardous  and  unprofitable  that  as  many 
as  possible  will  be  driven  out  of  it  and  others  will  be  deterred 
from  taking  it  up.” 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the  past  year  to  change  either  the 
plan  or  the  point  of  view.  Police  action  has  not  been  delayed 
by  the  hostility  of  prosecuted  criminals  and  their  friends; 
neither  has  it  been  hurried  by  the  impatience  of  persons  of 
good  intention  who  do  not  understand.  It  is  a peculiar 
circumstance  that  manifestations  of  both  feelings  became 
public  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  year  in  which  the 
police  had  done  more  than  ever  had  been  done  before  in 
Boston  for  the  suppression  of  public  and  semipublic  immo- 
rality. It  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  city  if  either  kind  of 
attack  were  to  divert  a Police  Commissioner  from  an  effective 
and  permanent  course  of  action  upon  a subject  so  important 
and  yet  so  difficult. 

The  one  duty  of  the  police  in  this  matter,  and  the  wisest 
policy  as  well,  is  to  enforce  the  laws.  No  attempt  to  trans- 
form a house  or  a neighborhood  which  is  devoted  to  vice  for 
the  sake  of  the  money  which  it  earns  can  be  of  permanent 
benefit  unless  founded  on  law.  If  houses  of  ill  fame  can  be 
closed  on  a large  scale  and  immoral  women  can  be  driven 
from  the  streets  by  mere  threats  on  the  part  of  the  police, 
that  circumstance  is  in  itself  a reasonable  indication  that 
the  business  had  previously  been  tolerated  and  that  when 
the  spasm  of  reform  has  passed  it  will  again  be  tolerated. 
People  of  this  character  understand  the  kind  and  the  quantity 
of  evidence  needed  by  the  police  to  obtain  a conviction  and 
how  hard  it  is  to  secure  it;  they  regard  lightly  the  sentences 
usually  imposed;  they  know  their  legal  rights  and  are 
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assisted  in  maintaining  them  by  expert  attorneys.  They 
will  give  up  the  business  only  when  convinced  through  con- 
stant but  lawful  pressure  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  profitable 
and  that  their  chances  of  gain  and  immunity  are  better 
elsewhere.  Their  old  plan  of  removal  from  one  police  division 
to  another  is  now  of  no  avail,  for  the  police  pressure  is  equal 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  to  which  they  would  think  of  migrating. 

Here  is  the  illustrative  record  of  one  woman,  with  the 
street  numbers  omitted : In  the  summer  of  1908  she  occupied 
an  apartment  in  Bennet  street  and  let  rooms  to  night  walkers ; 
searched  August  8,  1908,  but  evidence  was  insufficient  to 
prosecute;  September  1,  1908,  she  moved  to  Harrison 
avenue,  where  she  opened  a lodging  house;  searched  Novem- 
ber 29,  1908,  and  four  arrests  for  fornication  made ; arrested 
December  2,  1908,  for  keeping  a house  of  ill  fame  and  fined 
$50 ; appealed,  but  withdrew  appeal  and  paid  fine ; moved  off 
the  division,  but  in  July,  1909,  reappeared  in  an  apartment 
in  Broadway  extension,  where  she  let  rooms  to  night 
walkers;  searched  July  24,  1909,  and  liquor  seized;  evidence 
insufficient  to  prosecute  for  keeping  a house  of  ill  fame,  but 
convicted  September  2,  1909,  for  violation  of  the  liquor  law, 
fined  $50  and  vacated  the  premises.  Where  this  woman, 
who  is  a type  of  many,  will  reappear  cannot  be  foretold,  but 
wherever  it  may  be  the  police  will  meet  her. 

In  the  last  annual  report  allusion  was  made  to  a police 
movement  in  1894  to  which  a great  deal  of  publicity  was  given 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  report  surprise  was  expressed  that  the 
recorded  results  in  the  form  of  prosecutions  were  so  meager. 
I have  examined  again  the  department  records  of  that  period 
and  have  consulted  with  officers  who  were  in  positions 
of  authority  at  the  time  and  I find  that  results  were  obtained 
by  police  threatenings  rather  than  by  process  of  law.  As  a 
consequence,  the  persons  who  closed  their  places  and  scattered 
soon  recovered  their  courage  and  resumed  the  business, 
knowing  that  they  could  be  punished  only  after  conviction 
of  an  offence  against  the  law. 

In  confirmation  of  this  belief  I quote  from  a letter  addressed 
by  a clergyman  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Police  in  the 
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July  following  the  general  agitation  of  1894.  Concerning  a 
particularly  bad  neighborhood  the  letter  speaks,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

“The  time  has  now  come  for  the  law  as  well  as  the  gospel. 
They  are  paralyzing  all  our  efforts  to  do  good  here.  Some 
houses  are  worse  than  others,  and  I send  herewith  a list  of 
the  most  notorious  which  I desire  to  have  cleaned  out  imme- 
diately. I am  especially  anxious  that  the  keepers  of  the 
places  are  caught  and  convicted.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
evil  be  eradicated.  You  did  a fine  work  here  some  months 
ago.  But  they  are  back  again  as  brazen  and  bad  as  ever. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  them  on  the  move.  I realize 
the  difficulty  your  force  has  to  get  convicting  evidence  and 
shall  be  glad  to  render  them  any  assistance  in  my  power.” 

The  houses  and  the  persons  of  the  character  described,  in 
that  neighborhood  and  elsewhere,  have  now  been  kept  under 
•constant  but  legal  pressure  for  two  years.  Some  of  the  results 
of  the  work  are  shown  in  the  tables  and  the  reading  matter 
already  presented  in  this  report,  but  only  a suggestion  of 
the  detail. 

If  it  were  proper  to  publish  the  addresses  a remarkable 
list  of  notorious  houses  lately  closed  could  be  given.  One 
in  particular,  situated  in  what  is  now  a business  street,  had 
been  carried  on  as  a house  of  ill  fame  for  fifty  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  between  June  1,  1883,  and  August  1, 
1886.  It  was  searched  often  and  convictions  were  sometimes 
obtained,  but  as  a different  woman  was  put  forward  on  each 
occasion  as  the  ostensible  proprietress  the  penalties  were 
fines  of  $50  or  $100,  which  were  merely  charged  to  profit  and 
loss.  At  the  time  of  the  public  police  movement  of  1894  the 
inmates  of  the  house  were  sent  to  live  in  rooms  outside,  but 
business  was  continued  by  the  proprietress  through  assigna- 
tions made  by  telephone.  In  a few  months,  the  storm  having 
blown  over,  they  returned  and  matters  went  on  as  before. 
The  record  of  the  past  two  years  shows  that  nine  searches 
were  made  with  warrants  and  that  officers  from  other  sta- 
tions were  sent  to  the  place  twenty-six  times,  without  secur- 
ing entrance,  as  only  persons  known  in  the  house  were 
admitted.  But  the  business  was  so  disturbed  that  the  search 
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of  October  22,  1909,  showed  that  but  two  women  were  living 
in  the  house,  that  there  was  no  liquor  to  be  found  and  very 
little  food.  Three  weeks  later,  November  12,  the  house 
was  vacated,  the  telephone  taken  out,  most  of  the  furniture 
sent  to  an  auction  room,  the  rest  removed  and  the  doors  were 
locked.  Lawful  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  police  had  made 
the  business  unprofitable,  and  when  the  proprietress  became 
convinced  that  the  pressure  was  to  be  continued  she  gave  up. 

The  following  is  the  record  for  two  years  of  a house  which 
has  not  yet  been  closed:  Twenty-three  searches  and  two 
liquor  seizures;  seven  different  women  put  forward  as  the 
proprietress,  representing  a change  after  each  of  the  following 
convictions:  March  3,  1908,  violating  liquor  law,  fined  $50; 
May  12,  1908,  liquor  law,  $50;  August  12,  1908,  keeping  a 
noisy  and  disorderly  house,  $50;  January  29,  1909,  liquor 
law,  $50;  March  3,  1909,  liquor  law,  $50;  March  26,  1909, 
liquor  law,  $50. 

A notorious  house  was  closed  after  the  following  prosecu- 
tions in  three  months:  Violating  the  liquor  law,  fined  $50; 
liquor  law,  $100;  liquor  law,  discharged  by  court;  house  of 
ill  fame,  fined  $100;  house  of  ill  fame,  new  ostensible  pro- 
prietress, fined  $50;  liquor  law,  discharged  by  court. 

Another  house  was  closed  in  July,  1909,  after  a siege  of 
eighteen  months  in  which  there  were  fifteen  searches  without 
result  and  the  following  prosecutions:  House  of  ill  fame, 
fined  $100;  house  of  ill  fame,  discharged  by  court;  house  of 
ill  fame,  placed  on  probation;  four  women  arrested  as  idle 
and  disorderly,  fined  each  $15;  again,  five  women  arrested 
on  the  same  charge,  fined  each  $20. 

Another  house  in  the  same  street  which  closed  also  in  July, 
1909,  was  searched  four  times  without  result,  but  at  other 
times  evidence  sufficient  for  the  following  prosecutions  in 
less  than  two  years,  involving  seven  different  keepers,  was 
obtained:  Violating  liquor  law,  fined  $50;  house  of  ill  fame, 
fined  $50;  liquor  law,  $50;  house  of  ill  fame,  $50;  house  of 
ill  fame,  $50;  house  of  ill  fame,  $50;  house  of  ill  fame,  dis- 
charged by  court.  Though  the  house  is  closed  a new  warrant 
is  still  out  for  a former  proprietress,  once  fined  $50,  who  has 
disappeared. 
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Scores  of  similar  cases  might  be  cited,  but  these  will  suffice 
to  show  to  the  uninformed  but  impatient  citizen  that  a rap 
on  the  door  and  an  order  from  a policeman  will  not  close  a 
house  of  ill  fame;  that  liquor  warrants  must  be  obtained, 
plans  laid  and  searches  made  by  groups  of  policemen;  that 
the  disappointments  in  securing  evidence  are  far  more 
numerous  than  the  successes;  that  even  when  the  police 
think  they  have  evidence  enough  it  often  proves  in  the  sight 
of  the  courts  insufficient  to  convict;  and  that  the  penalties 
on  conviction  are  not  such  as  to  close  a place  which  is  doing 
a profitable  business. 

It  is  a fact,  moreover,  that  Boston  in  its  treatment  of  what 
is  commonly  called  the  “social  evil”  is  peculiar  in  one  im- 
portant, perhaps  vital,  respect.  Boston  is  almost  the  only 
city  of  its  size  or  perhaps  of  half  its  size  in  the  United  States 
in  which  the  police  refuse  to  set  apart  prescribed  localities 
where  houses  of  ill  fame  may  be  carried  on  without  penalty 
or  interference;  and  Boston  is  right.  All  law  breakers  here 
are  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law  and  the  last  who  should 
be  exempted  are  those  who  make  a business  of  vice.  But  in 
other  cities  the  localities  in  which  vice  is  free  are  as  well  known 
as  the  Common  is  known  in  Boston.  In  a report  recently 
published  by  the  chief  of  police  of  a city  of  moderate  size 
in  the  middle  West,  he  cites  as  proof  of  his  severity  towards 
evil  doers  the  fact  that  he  has  ordered  the  keepers  of  houses 
of  ill  fame  in  the  privileged  territory  to  take  the  name  plates 
off  their  doors  and  remove  their  red  lights. 

I received  lately  from  a United  States  commissioner  a 
schedule  of  questions  identical  with  those  sent  to  all  other 
cities.  It  was  made  up  in  the  belief  that  the  toleration  of 
vice  in  particular  localities  existed  here  as  elsewhere.  But 
the  questions  were  so  foreign  to  all  conditions  in  Boston  that 
practically  none  could  be  answered  and  I was  obliged  to  say 
in  my  reply : 

“The  situation  in  Boston  is  totally  different  from  that 
existing  in  other  cities  as  indicated  by  the  schedule  of  ques- 
tions received  by  me.  In  Boston  there  is  neither  in  law  nor 
by  understanding  any  section  set  apart  within  which  prosti- 
tution may  be  practiced  without  legal  liability.  Regulation 
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and  registration  in  the  sense  implied  in  your  schedule  are 
therefore  impossible.  All  persons  engaging  in  the  business 
or  committing  acts  contrary  to  law  are  prosecuted  wherever 
found  and  whenever  sufficient  evidence  can  be  obtained.” 

The  Police  Attitude. 

The  attitude  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  towards 
public  and  semipublic  sexual  immorality  and  some  of  the 
effects  of  its  work  in  two  years  have  been  shown  in  part  in 
this  report  and  in  the  report  for  1908.  The  police  have  pro- 
duced results,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  but  they  are  not  respon- 
sible for  one  drop  of  the  poisonous  stream  of  description  and 
speculation  touching  the  vilest  subject  on  earth  which  lately 
has  been  poured  through  some  newspaper  columns  into 
thousands  of  households.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to  do 
this  work,  hateful  as  it  is  to  manly  men;  and  they  do  it 
faithfully  as  sworn  officers  of  the  law,  not  as  volunteers  with 
a taste  for  it.  By  inclination,  moreover,  as  well  as  under 
orders,  they  work  in  silence.  News  of  searches  and  arrests 
for  violation  of  the  laws  against  immorality  is  not  furnished 
by  the  police,  and  the  newspaper  reports,  comic  or  sensational, 
formerly  based  thereon,  no  longer  appear.  Paid  agents  of 
societies  and  amateur  “sociologists,”  some  sincere  but 
unwise,  others  mercenary  and  reckless,  are  endeavoring  to 
fill  the  blank  thus  created.  The  matter  which  they  print 
serves  only  to  arouse  the  dangerous  curiosity  of  the  innocent, 
to  gratify  the  prurient  tastes  of  the  depraved  and  to  supple- 
ment appropriately  the  lascivious  printed  and  pictured  sug- 
gestions which  occupy  adjoining  pages  and  constitute  for 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  their  first  and  progressive  lessons 
in  vice.  The  police  prosecute  only  because  the  laws  are 
violated.  That  is  the  extent  of  their  official  right  and  obliga- 
tion; but  as  citizens  they  rejoice  in  good  work  by  whomso- 
ever honestly  carried  on  which  tends  to  preserve  the  innocent 
from  participation  in  vice  or  to  reclaim  them  should  they  fall. 


